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GRAND STRATEGY AND THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


By Paut M. Rosinetr’ 


Eprror’s Note: The American Military Institute, 
within the space limitations of its journal, wel- 
comes varying views of professionals, scholars, 
and laymen, but assumes no responsibility for 
statements of fact or of opinion made by con- 
tributors. 

N ALL THE great wars of modern times the 

aggressor dictated grand strategy in the 

pursuit of political objectives as long as 
he had liberty of decision and action. Once 
he lost liberty of decision and action the ag- 
gressor was thrown back on the defensive, 
and his ability to determine grand strategy 
passed to adversaries. From that time on the 
otiginal aggressor could only counter the 
strategy of opponents who frequently were 
satisfied to merely thwart his political de- 
signs. It can, therefore, be concluded that 
grand strategy is a military activity reserved 
for the chiefs of state of unengaged major 
powers and those involved in war who are 
still capable of the offensive. 

By way of historical illustration one must 
turn to the great wars of history, particular- 
ly those of recent times. The best examples 
are the wars of Louis XIV and Napoleon of 
France, and of Kaiser William II and Hitler 
of Germany. In the two earlier wars France 
was attempting to dominate Europe, the seat 
of world power, as Germany was in the lat- 
ter two wars. 


1Brig. Gen. Robinett is Chief of Special Studies Di- 
vision, Office of the Chief of Military History, Depart- 
ment of the Army. He was a member of the secretariat 
at the Arcadia Conference. 


Before Louis XIV became the aggressor, 
France had been unified and strengthened 
largely through the influence of two capable 
ministers, Richelieu and Mazarin. It was a 
homogeneous whole unequaled in Europe. 
On the death of Mazarin in 1661, Louis 
XIV took over the direction of the govern- 
ment himself. Taking advantage of the great 
power and wealth that accrued to him in pur- 
suit of his own and dynastic ambitions, he 
became the aggressor and fought three wars 
against coalitions, sometimes with and at oth- 
er times without allies; until, in the end, he 
was contained, even though he had acquired 
numerous continental advantages. While the 
agressor, Louis XIV had made the strategi- 
cal moves against which the others had to 
react. He left an impoverished country and a 
diminished empire across the seas. The con- 
sequence was a bloody revolution inherited by 
one of his successors. Although France was 
impoverished and the people savagely divid- 
ed, the vision of Louis XIV did not die. 
Neither had the physical unity of France 


been lost. 


With advantages inherent in France and 
in stronger leadership, Bonaparte, took up 
the torch. By dazzling victories he caught the 
imagination of the French people which en- 
abled him to restore unity where chaos had 
prevailed. Having achieved this success he 


was prepared to undertake the task left un- 
finished by Louis XIV. He attempted to 
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unify all Europe under French domination 
by a succession of wars. He fought against 
coalitions, at first with allies and, at the end, 
without them. Finally, he was decisively de- 
feated and France, bled white and in pover- 
ty, was returned to its original frontiers. As 
long as Napoleon was able to take the of- 
fensive he dictated the course of events and 
others had to conform. 

On the German side a divided people 
finally achieved unity under the guidance of 
a Prussian king with the help of a great 
chancellor, Bismark. When the process of 
unification had been completed the stage was 
set for great internal improvements which 
made it possible for an aggressive sovereign 
to undertake external adventure. In World 
War I Kaiser William II initially had the 
advantage of a united and prosperous coun- 
try. Germany fought against a great coalition 
with allies and ultimately lost the war under 
the sheer weight of numbers and materiel. 
The Kaiser lost his throne and Germany was 
weakened and impoverished and stripped of 
overseas possessions and of a limited amount 
of territory in Europe. In this war as in the 
previous examples the course of events was 
dictated by the side that was capable of the 
offensive. 


Again we have an example of another pick- 
ing up the torch determined to carry out the 
vision of his predecessor. As Hitler was gain- 
ing power, Germany was internally weak and 
divided. After gaining political control, he 
soon created unity and the military forces 
that permitted resumption of the struggle. 
In time Germany was involved in a full- 
scale war against a great coalition but with 
allies. After winning victories, eclipsing even 
the greatest of Napoleon, Hitler failed. But 
at this point the parallel ceases because the 
successful coalition fought until Germany 
was occupied and its armed forces destroyed. 
Germany lost all possibilities of action. Dur- 
ing the conflict, Hitler was able to determine 
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the course of events or the grand strategy un- 
til the initiative or power of the offensive 
passed to his enemies. From then on he could 
only react to their decisions. 

But the passing of Hitler and his allies 
has only marked the rise of a new aggressor 
—the tyranny of Communism with its dicta- 
torial centralization of power in the chief of 
a one-party state. This is of transcendent in- 
terest to every adult American citizen who 
collectively are responsible for the selection 
of a President or Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces every four years. It is this 
individual who must decide the grand stra- 
tegy which mwill guide the ship of state 
through the rough waters of world politics 
during his term of office. If a selection should 
prove to be an unfortunate one, the Republic 
may be destroyed by the counter strategy of 
enemies that lay in wait or founder under 
the weight of domestic barnacles accumulated 
through inaction. A consideration of the 
American role in allied strategy, particularly 
Anglo-American strategy, in World War II 


will throw some light on the current problem. 


The plain facts are that in spite of Amer- 
ica’s good but oftentimes misguided inten- 
tions, the strategy of the present and of the 
immediate past has failed to produce the 
peace so sincerely desired. Therefore, we can 
only conclude that there has been some de- 
ficiency in the strategical leadership of our 
presidents or commanders in chief. It is to 
this level that we must look because modern 
communications and means of transportation 
have completely restricted grand strategy to 
the chiefs of state, even in republics. Among 
the chiefs of state it is largely limited to 
those who are capable of offensive action. 
The others must conform to the strategy im- 
posed upon them or, in a suicidal manner, 
adopt a role obviously beyond their means. 

The American people who know only what 
they read in the newspapers or hear and see 
over the air have been given the impression 
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32 MILITARY 
that the top military and naval figures of our 
time have been great strategists. This is 
hardly exact because American military men 
had only a minor role in strategical matters 
in World War II. The Anglo-American side 
of the war was directed by President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill, a dual 
command with the inefficiency that usually 
accompanies divided responsibility. It is, 
therefore, impossible to say that there was an 
American strategy in World War II. It is 
only possible to determine the degree and 
quality of American contributions in the 
strategy that was adopted as compared with 
the extent and quality of British contribu- 
tions. 


Of the chiefs of state, Churchill was more 
experienced in war and had more than two 
years’ current practice before Roosevelt open- 
ly assumed the role of war lord. The latter, 
however, played the role before Pearl Har- 
bor and shifted commanders, particularly ad- 
mirals, when their views of strategy did not 
agree with his own. The best illustration of 
this is Roosevelt’s employment of the fleet. 
Having initiated an anti-submarine campaign 
against the Germans in the Atlantic as early 
as mid-June 1941, he left the capital ships 
in the Pacific in a precarious situation be- 
cause of a lack of destroyer escorts, carriers, 
and other auxiliary ships and naval aviation. 
Mahan’s principle of concentration which 
had dominated the professional thinking of 
naval men for some time was abandoned by 
an amateur who, at the time, was being pro- 
claimed, by at least one columnist, as a pro- 
found student of naval strategy and more 
capable in that field than the admirals them- 
selves. Protesting the decision, Admiral 
Richardson was relieved and a more tractable 
Admiral Kimmel appointed in his stead. 
Richardson lived up to Lord Nelson’s dictum 
that “An officer should have political cour- 
age.” To his undying credit, he incurred pro- 
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fessional oblivion but not unenviable asso- 
ciation with a military disaster. 

With the ready acquiescence of Roosevelt, 
Churchill succeeded in tapping the Ameri- 
can treasury, in raiding the very limited re- 
serve of arms available in the United States, 
in employing certain elements of the United 
States Navy in the Atlantic in actual oper- 
ations against the German Navy, and in 
drawing the United States into military plan- 
ning at the General Staff level before Amer- 
ica officially entered the war. To compensate 
for these very practical advantages Roose- 
velt got access to certain overseas bases and 
British concurrence for the nebulous Atlantic 
Charter which includes the basis of the very 
unrealistic political objectives of Roosevelt. 
To these unrealistic political objectives can 
be traced the beginning of much postwar un- 
certainty. | 

The Pearl Harbor disaster can now be 
classified as a political victory for Roosevelt. 
It united a peace-minded country behind the 
man who had already initiated war against 
Germany. But it also had profound reper- 
cussions upon the conduct of the war, draw- 
ing United States forces into the Pacific re- 
gardless of the over-riding aim of Roosevelt, 
in agreement with Churchill, of making the 
defeat of Germany the first military objec- 
tive. The war in the Pacific thus became 
secondary to the European conflict and large- 
ly an American undertaking. 

Churchill entered the Arcadia Conference 
in Washington, December 1941-January 
1942, with a definite idea of world strategy 
which had apparently been developed in con- 
sultation with his chiefs of staff. On the oth- 
er hand, Roosevelt had developed his ideas 
from conversations with numerous advisers 
and without serious co-ordinated consulta- 
tion with his chiefs of staff. To make matters 
worse Churchill lived at the White House 
during the Conference and was able, there- 
fore, to have his professional military assist- 
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ants there from time to time. This contrib- 
uted to the preponderance of British influ- 
ence in that initial Conference which oriented 
Anglo-American strategy, not only against 
Germany but through the Mediterranean. 
About the only important American contri- 
butions in the Arcadia Conference were the 
ideas of unity of command in theaters of 
operations and of the designation of China 
as a theater of operations, which were ad- 
vanced by General Marshall and accepted by 
Roosevelt and eventually by Churchill. 

The Arcadia Conference was hardly con- 
cluded before General Marshall urged the 
abandonment of the Mediterranean approach 
in favor of a direct assault upon Western 
Europe. The lack of logistical preparation, 
particularly in shipping precluded the early 
undertaking of such an ambitious project. If 
it had been adopted United States troops 
would have continued in idleness, waiting for 
adequate landing craft, or would have suf- 
fered needless losses in piecemeal action. 
Churchill was largely responsible for the re- 
tention of the Mediterranean strategy and 
the opening campaign in North Africa which 
appear to have been correct. 

Actual operations in Africa were sloth- 
like and conducted without strategical imagi- 
nation. The main effort was made by the 
British Eighth Army from a base in Egypt, 
about 24,000 turn-around miles from New 
York, an effort which might well have been 
shifted to re-enforce operations against Tu- 
nisia and Sicily, the turn-around distance to 
which was only 6,000 miles from New York 
and 3,500 from London. Unity of command 
should have been established in Africa from 
the beginning but was not. By an offensive 
known as the Kasserine Affair, the Germans 
were able to disrupt the situation and bring 
about a crisis before unity of command was 
established. But the crowning strategical mis- 
take emerging from the area, one that haunts 
the world today, was Roosevelt’s unilateral 
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announcement of “Unconditional Surrender” 
following the Casablanca Conference. That 
pronouncement prolonged the war, increased 
American losses and eventually advanced So- 
viet interests in the world. 

Churchill’s operational ideas continued to 
prevail for a time and brought on the Sicilian 
and Italian campaigns. In the end, however, 
his efforts to extend operations into South- 
eastern Europe were rejected by Roosevelt. 
From this time to the close of operations, the 
strategy of the Anglo-American war effort 
more closely paralleled American ideas than 
British. 

Strategical imagination was rarely demon- 
strated during the invasion and conquest of 
“Fortress Europe.” It was evidenced in the 
deceptive measures adopted to conceal the 
main point of invasion and in logistical ar- 
rangements for the operational support of 
the armies in Europe. Possibilities of a great- 
er and more crushing blitz than the Germans 
themselves had been able to accomplish were 
forfeited in conventional ground attacks on a 
broad front and in piecemeal airborne oper- 
ations. The possibility of a great mobile 
sweep into Germany was beyond the com- 
prehension of either Roosevelt or Churchill. 

Military victory found the Anglo-Ameri- 
can forces established in Germany amidst a 
desolation brought about by promiscuous air 
bombing and the collapse of every element 
of political and military strength in the coun- 
try. Germany became at once something 
more than a liability. The utter destruction 
of all balance of power on the continent in 
the face of overwhelming Soviet military 
strength at a time when Europe could not 
reconstitute the balance and the political 
leaders of the United States and Great Bri- 
tain could not understand the necessity of 
filling the void was the height of strategical 
stupidity. This culminating mistake in the 
European theater was more of American do- 
ing than British. 
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The Soviet Union was granted exorbitant 
concessions to bring it into the war against 
a tottering Japan. Encouraging Soviet Rus- 
sia’s entry into this conflict was a strategical 
mistake. Thanks to General MacArthur, 
there came out of the conflict a partial polit- 
ical victory when “unconditional surrender” 
was not insisted upon and the Japanese peo- 
ple were allowed to chose their own type of 
government. 

Military victory over the Axis powers 
made possible the transformation of the neb- 
ulous objectives of the Atlantic Charter into 
the United Nations Organization. To the 
fighting men in the far flung battle line the 
words United Nations sounded unfamiliar. 
They thought of them only as a novel way of 
speaking of allies. Many were shocked when 
they learned that the name had far reaching 
implications worked out in their absence. 
When the United Nations Organization was 
accepted by the Congress, Roosevelt achieved 
the political objective which he himself laid 
down as the war aims of the United States. 
Apparently, Great Britain also adopted the 
United Nations as its political objective. But 
time has shown this organization to be almost 
useless as an instrument of peace. In fact it 
may even be argued that the instrument has 
increased friction and conflict in the world, 
and served as a propaganda agency for com- 
munist world revolution. An institution that 
breeds confusion and unrest is a detriment 
to civilization regardless of its aims. 

A false political objective led both the 
United States and Great Britain to squander 
the military victory won over the Axis at such 
an enormous expenditure. Political leadership 
in both lands demonstrated a lack of historical 
understanding which teaches that coalitions 
are bound together by common interest and 
fall apart when those interests have been 
served. New combinations invariably follow. 


Spring 


The minimum Anglo-American precaution 
should have been the retention of sufficient 
armed forces to insure a proper peace in a 
broken world. Instead there was a rapid de- 
mobilization in defiance of the lessons of his- 
tory so well illustrated following the initial 
downfall of Napoleon when Great Britain 
and Prussia held their field forces together 
and were thus in a position to crush the Em- 
peror’s attempt to regain power. In the 
United States this was a deliberately planned 
demobilization. There were no sound trea- 
sons justifying the administration’s faith in 
the good intentions of the imperalistic Soviet 
dictatorship. 

An enlightened American people should 
insist upon a re-examination of the political 
objectives of the United States by practical 
men who are grounded in world history. The 
bad old world needs to proceed from what is 
practical and possible at the moment towards 
a brighter goal in the future. Otherwise, the 
Korean War will lead to no sound political 
objective. This is of the greatest importance 
in the United States where the people them- 
selves must select their director of grand 
strategy every four years. If they continue to 
elect impatient, impractical men, who are im- 
properly grounded in history, the United 
States will sooner or later be led to ruin and 
western civilization with it. Collectively the 
adult citizens of the United States are re- 
sponsible for their own fate. Other republic 
have existed in the past only to fail and disap- 
pear. Many are the reasons for their failure, 
but none are more important than the apathy 
and ignorance of the citizens of those repub- 
lics. They either elevated to power the leaders 
who led them to ruin or, through negligence 
and folly, allowed leadership to slip into 
untrustworthy hands. The price which must 
be paid for freedom under republican insti- 
tutions is eternal and wise collective vigilance. 
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